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Moreover, so great was the prestige of French education
that in several countries the nuns were encouraged to keep
their schools almost entirely French in character, and thus
to oflFer to girls an advantage which they would otherwise
have had to seek by leaving home. Thus, for example, in
the convent which was founded at Roehampton, London,
in the middle of the last century the studies were, in early
days, conducted almost wholly in French, and the pupils
were practically bi-lingual. Such a policy, while it re-
tarded the normal development of the school along
national lines, certainly helped to build up the special
character of die Order. Probably the English, German,
Italian, Polish, Spanish, or Japanese schools of the Society,
schools which to-day have entered into the trend of thought
of their respective countries, owe something to that long
period of growth under the tutelage of a great tradition.
Although State schools for girls were not to be estab-
lished before 1880, already in 1867, two years after the
death of Mother Barat, Victor Duruy was to open courses
which should prepare girls for the examinations of the
Sorbonne and for teaching diplomas. That inspection
would soon no longer be avoidable was becoming obvious
to all, the necessity of preparing girls for examinations
beginning to be dimly perceived. Above all, the need for
a solid grounding in the elements of philosophy was made
imperative by the blast of rationalism which was blowing
at the time.
Reverend Mother Gcetz, successor to Mother Barat, was
fitted by character and upbringing rather to hand on a
tradition than to create anything new. Endowed with a
deep spirit of reverence and a tenacious loyalty, she was
essentially the right person to guide the Society in the
critical period which was bound to follow the death of the